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barrassment to its government colleagues., and those colleagues
would not have been human if they had not welcomed the chance
of taking their revenge under the cover of being true to sectarian
principle. On the bill in isolation the Centrum knew that it had
not the slightest chance of success. On any confessional issue
that was a straight issue they must be beaten; therefore there
must not be a confessional issue. The chancellor, himself a
Centrist, could do little though for some months he succeeded
in maintaining uneasy unity. He was an ideal chairman, but he
lacked at once political sense and driving power, and was quite
unable to lift the question to the plane on which it ought to have
been lifted, the constitutional plane. Faced with sectarian oppo-
sition the Centrum sought to bring pressure to bear on the one
real power in the cabinet, the foreign minister. Trading simply
on his well-known antipathy to a cabinet crisis which he had done
his best to avoid, they issued an astounding ultimatum. If, it
was said in effect, the spectacle was afforded at the coming elections
of the People's party with the foreign minister at its head fighting
the Centrum on the confessional issue, the Centrum would
reluctantly be obliged to feel that they could no longer support
a foreign minister who was their open opponent. This step,
although taken privately by a prominent leader and an old cabinet
colleague, made any attempt at compromise hopeless. It was
blackmail of the kind that had succeeded more than once in the
old days, but it was singularly foolish to try blackmail upon a
man who not only was precisely of that type which will instinc-
tively fight the blackmailer, but who had already come to the
conclusion that the maintenance of the government was not an
ineluctable necessity.

Sectarianism and intrigue combined to make politics suddenly
"real." The bill was clearly dead or certain to be defeated, and
the Centrum now openly intrigued for the expulsion of Strese-
mann and his party from the government and the formation of
a Right-Centrum coalition, an intrigue in which the Nationalists,
unfortunately for themselves, were not universally indisposed to
share. The foreign minister had already come to the conclusion
that for the success of his policy the continuance of the coalition